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descriptions characteristic of the period before the key to physiographic interpretation 
had been discovered. 

The general reader will, nevertheless, find in these pages a large amount of historical and 
geographical information and will enjoy the numerous excellent photographs which embel- 
lish the volume. „ 

Bailey Willis 

The Northeast Frontier of India 

L. W. Shakespear. History of Upper Assam, Upper Burmah, and North-Eastern 
Frontier, xvii and 282 pp.; maps, ills., index, bibliogr. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
London, 1914. $3.25. 9x6 inches. 

Wherever the officers of the British Army have gone they have placed the sciences 
of geography and history under a deep debt of gratitude. Some of these energetic British 
have produced masterpieces, such as the travels of Younghusband; others have written 
racy volumes of a rather shallow nature; but the majority have given us painstakingly 
accurate works which show a deep and abiding enthusiasm but are obviously the work of 
amateurs both in science and in the art of writing. 

The book under discussion is of this last kind — valuable and indeed indispensable to 
the student of northeastern India, decidedly interesting in spots, but somehow a little 
confusing. The writer feels the lure of the dense forests, the mighty mountains, and the 
childlike, irresponsible savages, but finds it hard to impart it to the reader. 

The opening chapter puts before us the most absorbing of all problems in a country like 
Assam and Burmah — the cause of the striking contrast between a great past and a degen- 
erate present. Three centuries or more before Christ the people of Assam were so civilized 
and energetic that they built stone cities like Kamatapur nearly nineteen miles in circum- 
ference. Today they are "a peaceful, almost effeminate race," few in number, addicted to 
opium, "and not disposed to diligent labor." 

Colonel Shakespear suggests five reasons for this great change: (1) The moist, warm 
climate with its torrential rains soon enervates every race that enters the regions. (2) 
Frequent invasions from the north have overwhelmed the country again and again. (3) The 
Brahmaputra River has overwhelmed city after city. Between 1790 and i860 it changed 
its course by no less than 50 miles. (4) Earthquakes are common here at the foot of the 
young Himalayas and have overthrown many of the ancient ruins. (5) The vegetation is 
so extremely dense that it quenches human ambition. Moreover, it is constantly spreading, 
and much that was open, cultivated land only a few centuries ago is now covered with 
almost impenetrable forest. 

After so promising an introduction the reader hopes to find a real discussion of the 
points thus raised. Instead he finds chapter after chapter of minute details as to tribal 
wars and especially as to the various expeditions which ultimately resulted in the present 
system of British rule. Incidentally, to be sure, many interesting notes are introduced 
dealing with social, political, and religious customs. For example, in Bhutan, previous 
to 1842, there was for a while an odd arrangement whereby the district of Kalling was 
under native rule eight months of each year and under British rule the remaining four. 

A chapter on ruins describes a most extraordinary series of great monoliths, some roughly 
hewn and suggesting a tropical Stonehenge; others beautifully carved. At Dimanpur a 
field of 64 elaborate monoliths, set in a background of wonderful forest, is remarkably 
suggestive of the Maya ruins at places like Quirigua in Guatemala. In fact no feature 
of Assam and the neighboring regions to the southeast is more striking or more puzzling 
than the close parallelism with the similar climatic region from southern Mexico southward. 
This parallelism displays itself not merely in the general decline in civilization but in the 
tendency toward massiveness in architecture, toward monoliths set up in rows, toward 
phallism when decadence set in, and in many other respects. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is the account of the curious customs of 
the Nagas and their neighbors, some of whom hunt heads as trophies while others hunt 
them merely to imbibe the strength of the decapitated victim. Where the author describes 
his own journeys he attains a vividness which is lacking elsewhere. The pictures are 
admirable, many being of unusual scenes such as the amazingly flimsy bridges of light 
canes which swing across the raging Himalayan streams. 

The author himself apparently feels that one of the most important parts of the book 
is the suggestions as to reforms in British methods of dealing with wild tribes. When a 
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tribe commits depredations Colonel Shakespear advocates a quick, sharp punitive expedi- 
tion, followed at once by road-building and the opening up of commerce. He also urges the 
payment of subsidies to influential natives to establish, as it were, a cordon of friendly 
wardens of the marches. Although he does not say so, his idea is "Speak gently and carry 

a big stick." 

Ellsworth Huntington 

A Synthesis of Our Knowledge of Southern Tibet 

Sven Hedin. Southern Tibet. Discoveries in Former Times Compared with 
My Own Researches in 1906-1908. Vol. i, xxxii and 293 pp.; maps, ill.: Vol. 2, 
xi and 330 pp.; maps, ills.; Vol. 3, xi and 369 pp.; maps, ills.; each 11x9 inches. 
Atlas of Tibetan Panoramas, 105 pis. (552 drawings), 15 x 12 inches. [Portfolio 
of] Maps, 1, 15 pis., 15 x 12 inches. Lithographic Inst, of the General Staff of the 
Swedish Army, Stockholm, 1917. $200.00. 

These volumes, Hedin says, are the scientific account of his explorations in southern 
Tibet, his popular account having been published earlier. They have no index, and it 
would be difficult to find all they contain relating to any particular topic if it were not 
for the well-arranged table of contents in each volume. Logical arrangement of topics 
and clear, simple, interesting treatment of them are among the best features of this enor- 
mous production. 

No field worker in geography has means of his own with which to finance the publication 
of so regal a work as this. Its price indicates that no expense has been spared to make it a 
conspicuous product of the press. Its publication in this form was made possible because 
the Swedish Diet authorized most of the expenses from the public funds. A fourth volume 
is under preparation. 

These volumes include an able analysis of the work of all explorers who have endeavored 
to reveal the remote and unknown regions of southern Tibet. An attempt is made to 
sum up all phases of the work and to show southern Tibet as it now is. Of course there 
are limits to one man's ability to do all this, and Hedin claims nothing more than that he 
in some measure "has opened the way for future conquests in Tibet on the different fields 
of scientific research." He has certainly achieved much. 

The first volume is given to the beginnings of our knowledge of southern Tibet and 
to the ancient maps of Tibet and of the great Indian rivers that head in that country. 
This volume includes 53 maps dating from the fifteenth century to 1830, when the Chinese 
map of Tibet was published. They constitute a fine record of the gradual progress made 
in our knowledge concerning a very difficult region and of the slow improvement in methods 
of cartographic delineation during five centuries. Hedin makes many comments on the 
maps and on the geographical opinions and methods of the early days. 

The second volume deals with modern exploration in southern Tibet, and nearly half 
of it is given to the Tsangpo River and its source. Some readers may recall the fact that, 
for generations, the source and the outlet of the Tsangpo were among the conundrums of 
Asian geography. It remained for Hedin to discover its source and to prove, as had already 
been suspected, that this great Tibetan river is really the upper Brahmaputra. The head- 
waters of the Brahmaputra are thus hundreds of miles to the west of the region within 
which, even less than a generation ago, the river was supposed to have its rise. In this 
territory, as in all others, Hedin combines with his own work the results, good or 
inferior, of the work of his many predecessors in the same field, thus giving in broad outline 
a comprehensive view of all geographical activities in every region as far as geographical 
history records them. 

In the third volume, the author concludes his history of all that was known of Tibet 
down to 1906; and the latter half of the book is given to his own journeys, describing in 
considerable detail each of his eight crossings of the Trans-Himalayas that have contributed 
in an important degree to our knowledge of this gigantic mountain system. He had to see 
everything himself, as he could not depend upon any native statements. He regards his 
work among the mountains as merely a pioneer effort, and it remains for future explorers 
to fill in the details. 

Besides the reproduction of numerous old and later maps and of maps drawn by himself, 
the volumes contain a large number of exquisite half-tones and of views in color. 



